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mniSD  STATES  EiEPARTIvIEiTT  OF  AGRICULTURE  "^^^O 
OFFICE  OF  IIIF0mATI01\^ 

NATIONAL  FARM  PHOGEAIvJ  DATA 
UTAH  HIG-HLiaHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  todaj^^  in  Utah  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress 
under  the  National  Farm  Program  in  Utah  during  the  seven  years  since  it  was 
started; 

INCOME ;  Farmers  Make  More  Money  —  1935  cash  income  up  JO  percent  from 
1932;  iDuying  power  l6^  percent  f3f»t>»  1932;  farm  real  estate  values  in  19^0  up 
7  percent  from  1933;  2b,U90  acres  of  19^-^0  v/hcat  protected  hy  crop  insurance; 
627,^^2  "bushels  of  wheat  put  in  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  under  1939  commodity 
loans;  $^1,050,391  loanod  "by  Farm  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  1933 
to  1939;  debts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $51^*2^2  under  Farm  Security 
Administration  deht  adjustment  service;  9 > 793 » 000  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs 
distrilDutcd  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year, 

CONSERVATION;  Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil  —  17,000  Utah  farmers 
participated  in  the  1939  -^-^i-  program,  representing  ahout  S3  percent  of  the 
State's  cropland;  110,651  acres  covered  "by  5-7car  agreements  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  1939;  11^,500  trees  distributed  for  planting  during 
1939. 

SECURITY;  Farmers  Arc  More  Secure  In  Their  Homes  —  5,U80  farm  families 
roceivcd  rural  roha'bilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $5,091,700  from 
1935  to  19UO;  $^409,^15    made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  10  tenant 
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faiTiilics  started  tov>r£.rd  cv.^iwrship  by  loans  for  funi  purchases j  417  nilcs  of 
rural  electric  lir.es  to  serve  1529  fam  f cjrdlics  nade  possible  by  allotments 
of  Rural  Electrification  JLdziinistratiori--370  i.iore  farns  getting  central 
station  electric  service  in  1939  as  in  1935. 

DEvIQCIL^CY ;    Fann.rs  Help  Run  The  FrGgrar..s--29  county  iiiJi  offices  with 
590  county  and  conLijanity  cor;::dttccTn.en  administer  the  IJJx  prograi'-i  locally; 
27  county  coiirnittees  and  4  tenant  purchase  coixniittees  7/orking  on  program,  of 
Fam  Security  Administration i  36  local  A'ational  FaiTTi  Loan  associations  and 
2  production  credit  associations  in  operation;  26  county  land-use  plarming 
c ommi tt  e  e  s  f  orined . 
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P.iRT  OlIE:     FiJilu  INCOL^ 

Utah  fanners  in  1939  had  70  percent  more  cash  incoiic  than  they  did 
in  1922.     Fam  cash  income  in  Utah  was  ^^5, 871, 000  in  1939.  Government 
payments  accounted  for  v?2,872,000  of  this  ejr.iount  directly.     The  1939  cash 
income  v^as  26  percent  less  than  in  1929,  V7hen  cash  income  v/as  .'ip62, 000, 000. 
Cash  income  in  1932  v;as  ^;^27, 000, 000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  by  the  producers  of 
Utah's  most  important  fam  products  are  shoi-^n  in  the  follo¥j"ing  table: 


TxlBLE  1.     Cash  Income  Received  by  Utah  Farmers  for 
Principal  Cor.imoditi es  Listed,   in  1932  and  in  1939, 
With  /^mount  and  Percent  of  Change 


Comj.iodity 

Cash  Income 
1932       :  1939  i/ 

'  iii;i3unt  of 
Increase, 
'     1939  over 
!  1932 

:     rcrcent  jf 
:  Increase, 
:      1939  ever 
:  1932 

!  (Th3U£ 

;ands  of  dollars) 

:  (percent) 

Cattle  and  calves  : 

>     3,265  . 

'  6,727 

.3,462 

i  106 

Liilk 

!  4,684 

I  6,021 

r  1,337 

t  29 

Sheep  and  lambs  j 

2,345  ! 

-     5,675  ! 

3,330 

I  142 

Chickens  and  eggs 

3,  563 

•  4,481 

918  ! 

26 

Wool  ! 

'     1,319  ' 

4,083  ! 

2,764  : 

210 

Truck  Crops  : 

"     1,091  : 

2,189  ' 

1,098  : 

101 

Turkeys  j 

I        694  . 

2,005  ; 

1,311 

:  189 

Hogs  I 

330  : 

1,553  ! 

1,223  ; 

371 

l/    Because  farm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  figures  in 
this  table  are  not  strictly  comparable.     For  the  most  part  figures 
are  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  conimodities  which 
are  on  a  crop  year  basis  for  1932.    ^..11  income  figures  in  this 
table  exclude  Government  pajrraont s . 

2/  Preliminary. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm,  income  in  1939,   including  Govern' 
ncnt  payments,  v^as  82  percent  larger  than  in  1952.     Cash  farm  income  vras 
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^4,682,000,000  in  1932  and  ^8,540,000,000  in  1939,   including  |807,000,000 
in  Govornnont  payincnts. 

Prices  of  Farm.  Comioditi 

Better  prices  for  Utah's  loading  Tarn  cor.moditi os  have  put  norc  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  f amors  of  the  state.     The  improvcnGnt  in  prices 
recei"ved  by  Utah  fan.iers  for  their  principal  cornaodities  is  shown  in  the 
f  ollov/ing  tabic : 


Table  II.    Avcrago  Prices  Received  by  Utah  Famors 
for  Corii.ioditios  Listed,   in  1932  and  in  1939 


Connodity 


Unit 


1952 
(Dollars 


) 


1939  !_/ 
(Dollars) 


Milk  (wholesale) 
Hogs 

Boef  cattle 
Veal  Calves 
Sheep 


1.05 
3.90 
5.70 
5.00 
2.10 
5.90 
.41 
.61 
.30 
.28 


1.35 
6.70 
6.50 
8.00 
3.60 
7.30 
.67 


Lai'xbs 


V\!heat 
Corn 
Oats 


.  36 

.55 

.70 

.75 

.21 

.29 

.119 

.201 


Potato  es 

Apples 

Peaches 

Wool 

Butter 

Chickens 

Eggs 


oan  corn  at 


averar-o  loan  value 
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Fan.':  Purchcsing  Povfcr 

Both  fam  iiicone  and  prices  paid  by  famers  declined  sharply  fror.i  1929 
to  1932,  but  fam  incoi-iG  declined  norc.     From  1932  to  1939  there  was  an 
increase  in  both  fam  inconc  and  prices  paid  by  farnors,  but  fam^  incer.ie 
increased  nore.     Thus  fam  buying  povvxr  fell  off  fror.  1929  to  1932  and  clinbed 
upward  fron  1932  to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  %7hoic  fam  buying  povv-er  in  1939  was  172  percent 
as  nuch  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  th^  1929  level.     In  ether  vvords,  famers 
v/ere  able  to  buy  about  as  :r:uch  in  1933  as  in  1929  and  72  percent  nore  than  in 
1932. 

In  Utah  fam  purchasing  p0'.7er  in  1939  v\ras  164  percent  as  nuch  as  in 
1932  and  99  percent  of  the  1S29  level.     Thus  Utah  famers  in  1939  ;vere  in  a 
position  to  buy  64  percent  nore  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  1932  and 
only  1  percent  less  than  in  1923. 

The  famicr's  buying  power  can  also  be  shoYni  by  the  unit  exchange  value 
of  fam  products,  nanely,  the  ratin  of  prices  received  by  famers  to  prices 
paid  by  famers  for  comoditi es  used  in  living  and  production.    Yihile  this 
ncasurcnent  is  not  available  on  a  state  basis,  Utah  famiers  naturally 
benefited  fron  nationv\dde  inprovenent  in  the  exchange  value  of  fam  products. 

For  all  fam  coniOiOdities,  the  ^anit  exchange  value  -..ras  26  percent  higher 
in  1939  than  in  1932.     The  follomng  table,  cooiparing  1939  ana  1932,  she-ws 
the  unit  exchange  value  of  all  fam  products,  as  Yrell  as  specified  groups  of 
fam  coinnodities  that  are  in-errtant  in  Utsih. 
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Tabic  III.  Unit 

Exchange 

Value  *  of  a 

11  Far]-.! 

Products 

and  of 

1  Jl  -J  U.  M  o 

Commodities 

Inp^^rtant  in  Utah. 

:  Percent 

o  I  Das 

0  i  erioQ 

s     r  ei  cenij 

:  19 

X  U~  J.V  ±^ 

:  unange 

[  1932 

• 

• 
* 

1930 

:  1952 

All  fam  products 

61 

77 

/  26 

Meat  animals 

59 

91 

/  54 

Grains 

41 

60 

/  46 

Dairy  products 

78 

86 

/  10 

Chickens  and  oggs 

77 

78 

/  1 

*    Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farriers  for  coi:ir:iodities 
used  in  living  and  production,  1910-14  base. 

Farii  Real  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  farm  income,  Drices  and  buyinr  Do-vver  have  been  reflected  in 
rising  real  estate  values  on  Utah  farms.     In  the  year  ending  Larch  1933  the 
value  of  farm  real  estate  v/as  only  83  percent  of  the  period  before  the  u'orld 
War.    From  this  lovv"-  point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Utah  rose  to  89 
percent  of  pre-¥\rar  for  the  year  ending  March  1940,     Thus  Utah  farmers  found 
their  real  estate  worth  about  7  percent  more  ea  rly  in  1940  than  in  the  first 
part  of  1933. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,   in  the  year  ending  March  1940  farm 
real  estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  Yvorld  '.Yar, 
compared  with  only  75  po-rcent  of  pro-war  in  the  year  ending  j,ia.rch,  1933. 
The  16  percent  gain  from  1933  to  1940  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unbroken 
decline  in  the  value  of  farm  real  estate. 
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Fam  Foreclosures,   Sales  and  Bankruptcies 

Along  vdth  a  rise  in  fam  real  estate  x^alucs  since  1932,  there  vrcro  nore 
voluntary/-  sales  of  fams  in  Utah  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  bankruptcies. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Utah  fams  v.-ere  17.9  per  thousand  for 
the  year  ending  Karch  1959,   conparod  v.dth  12.4  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  forced  fann  sales  in  the  state 
declined  fron  37.4  for  the  year  ending  Larch  1933  to  24.0  per  thousand  for 
the  year  ending  March  1939. 

Farni  bankruptcies  in  Utah  dropped  fron  a  total  of  35  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1933  to  S  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  fams 
rose  fron  1G.8  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  to  28,2  p.^r  thousand  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1939,  and  forced  sale  of  fams  declined  from  54.1  per  thousand 
to  16.8  per  thousand  in  the  saiiie  period;  fam.  banlcruptcics  in  the  entire 
country  docreasLd  76  percent  fron  1953  to  1939. 

All  Phases  of  Fam  xrogrmi  Contribute  to  Inconc  Inprovn;ient 

Famers  of  Utah  received  ',^929,000  in  conservation  paynents  under 

the  1937  progran,  $624,060  under  th^  1938  progra::!,  and  an  estimated 

41,177,904  under  the  1939  program,   including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  ixdjustnent  Act  of  1938  fam.ers  of  the 

state  received  an  estinated  v362,439  in  parity  pa^TAonts  on  1939  production. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1939,  Utah  sugar  producers  received 

v2, 439, 665  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
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For  the  United  States  as  a  Vyrhole,  payjncnts  under  the  1939  conservation 
prograia  totaled  v506, 179, 199,   including  county  dissociation  expenses. 

Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  1940  program  in  Utah,  655  contracts  insured  an  ostinated 
26,490  acres  for  a  production  of  350,470  bushels  of  Y^rheat.     Preiriiui"is  paid  in 
mounted  to  24,300  bushels,  as  of  iuay  31,  1940.     Under  the  1939  program,  452 
policies  vforo  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  513,804  bushels  of  wheat  on 
32,712  acres.     A  total  of  22,344  bushels  were  paid  in  as  prcniui:is,  o.nd  63,187 
bushels  returned  to  159  growers  as  indeimiities ,  as  of  March  30,  1940. 

Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farners  in  Utah  obtained  (H-l, 050, 391  in  loans  fron  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Farn  Credit  Adnini strati on  fron  May  1,  1933,  through 
Dccer.ibcr  31,  1939.     In  addition,    credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  nuinbcr  of 
farticr  cooperatives  i\nd'  privately  organized  agricultural,  financing' institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Baiik  of  Berkeley,  nakin;,  long-tcrn  first  uiortgage  loans, 
had  u:i;14, 455,  111  outstanding  in  Utah  on  Decenber  31,  1939,  including  loans  nade 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Fan:a  Credit  i^di-.iini strati 3n.     In  addition, 
|5, 277, 386  of  first  and  second  iTiortgagc  Land  Bank  Coi.missioner  loans  ym'otq 
outstanding  on  that  date. 

Fron  1933  to  1935  alnost  91  percent  of  Federal  land  bank  and  CoDnissioner 
loans  made  in  Utah  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest  percent- 
age  of  loans  continues  to  be  nade  for  refinancing,   since  October  1,   1935,  sone 
820  Utah  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using  ;,pl,501,500  credit 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley  and  the  Federal  Farm  kortgagc 
Corporation,  vjhich  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Coixii ssioner  loans,  to  finance 
the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  tcrm.s  of  farms  v/hich  had 
been  acquired  by  thr^se  agencies. 
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The  2  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  nade 
3,567  loans  aggrogatinr;  •:rt^25, 023,  111  since  their  organization  in  1934.  These 
associations  i:iake  loo.ns  for  all  types  of  short-terr.i  farn  operations.  Loans 
outstanding  on  Decenbor  31,  totaled  vl* 892, 251. 

The  Berkeley  Bank  for  Cooperatives  nakes  loans  to  famers'  i.iarketing, 
purchasing,  and  far.^i  "business  associations.     On  Decor.iber  31,   1939,  the 
Berkeley  Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  10  Utah  cooperatives  aggregating 
sA, 008, 600. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whol^-,  during  the  sai^-c  period,  individual 
f amors  and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  si^S,  951 , 000, 000  in  loans 
and  disccunts  fro:.i  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Fam  Credit 
Administration.    Land  barik  loans  outstanding  on  Deceubcr  31,  1939,  totaled 
^1, 905, 000,  000;  Land  BarJ:  Coiiriis sioncr  loans,  .:;.>691,  OCO,  000;  production  credit 
associations  nunbcring  528,  in  six  years  :rade  1,312,000  loans  aggregating 
vl, 442, 000, 000;  in  the  scne  period  the  12  district  banlcs  for  cooperatives 
and  the  Central  Bank  ^-de  6,868  loans  aggregating  ;;;>491 , 047, 000 . 

Debt  Adjusti'.ient 

In  Utah  808  famcrs,  thr":ugh  the  Fam  Debt  ^.djustr.ient  Service  of  the 
Fan-ii  Security  Adnini  strati  on,  reduced  their  debts  through  agrcenent  with  their 
creditors  by  s,514,2-2  in  the  period  Septenber  1,  1935  to  Deceiober  51,  1939,  a 
debt  reduction  of  15.9  percent.     As  a  result  Utah  famcrs  have  been  able  to 
pay  473,985  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,   111,151  farners  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustnionts  totaling  .,^84,942,  798  or  about  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have 
been  able  to  pay  loore  than  .1)4,860,000  in  back  taxes. 
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C  ^rmiodity  Loans  Frotuct  In  cone 

Corn  and  vjheat  loans  servo  to  prot-..ct  and  stabilize  farr.i  incoLic,  help  to 
stabilize  narket  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  cmsui-aors  and  producers 
a£:ainst  the  cala:aity  of  crop  failure.     Under  the  1939  prc^ra."!,  in  Utah,  402 
wheat  loans  i/erc  nace  totaling  ^363, 227.03  on  627,442  bushels  of  vj-heat. 

In  the  Unitud  States  as  a  whDlc,   70,000  wheat  producers  obtained  loans 
on  their  1938  crop,  totaling  about  ^-45, 000, 000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  v/hcat, 
and  about  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under 
loans  totalin.r.  about  :vll5 ,  000,  000 . 

Exports  Aided 

Two  ziajor  export  progrc^as  for  ivdieat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  State 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  narket.     In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,   1939  the  first  year  of  the  whcCvt  export  "rograr.i,  118 
oiillion  bushels  of  wheat  v/orc  sold  for  expert.     Of  this  ai'iount,   export  of  94 
rdllion  bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  progran.     From  July  1 
through  Deccnber  31,  1939  sales  for  export  of  approximately  2^75-  nillion 
bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  foriri  of  flour  v/ore  assisted  by  the 
continuinr  export  progrojiis . 

Eow  the  v/heat  prograi.i  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  v/hoat  prices 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shov^rn  in  the  follomng:     In  August  1938  the 
average  U.  S.  farm  price  vxas  34  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August 
1939,  the  U.  S.  price  v/as  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is 
normally  about  30  cents  over  the  domestic  farm,  price,  this  m.eant  the  U.  S. 
farmer  was  receiving  about  33  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  vdieat  than  if  his 
price  had  been  based  on  the  v/erld  oricc. 
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Donestic  Consunption  Increased 

Expanded  donestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farn  products 
v^as  brought  abDut  through  t\jo  types  of  prograi'is;  direct  purchase  of  coini'.iodities 
for  distribution  to  needy  faznilies  through  state  V7clfare  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  Stai^ip'  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  the  hands 
of  low-incor.e  fanilies. 

In  Utah  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1939,     9,793,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  were  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Con^irioditics 
Corporation,   conparcd  vdth  a  total  of  1,370,079,155  pounds  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the  seno  period. 

CoiTiiOxOdities  purchased  in  Utah  included  322,000  lbs.  of  cabbage, 
15,900  barrels  of  wheat  cereal,  25,000  barrels  of  white  and  grahcj-.i  flour, 
57,000  lbs.  of  dry  skin  nilk,  and  24,600  bushels  of  vv'hite  potatoes. 

Up  to  July  1,  1940  the  Food  Order  Star.ip  Flan  was  in  operation  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  rest  of  Salt  Lake  County,  and  Ogden,  while  others  are 
to  be  added  to  the  list. 


PART  TNOi  CONSERVATION  MD  WISE  USE  OF  AGRICULTUI^AL  RESOURCES 

Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Utah  since  1933. 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  prograju  in  1936  about  14,800 
Utah  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  about  74  percent,  or  1,017,047 
acres,  xms  covered  by  applications  for  payments*    A  total  of  46,794  acres  was 
diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.    Soil-building  practices  were  put  into  effect 
on  about  247,100  acres  as  folloYirs:    New  seedings  of  legumes  and  legume  mixtures, 
perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops        86,509  acres;  controlled 
summer  fallowing  --  158,066  acres;  and  miscellaneous  practices  such  as  forest 
tree  planting, t err .acing,  gully  control,  and  weed  control  —  2,531  acres, 

Uto.h  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A.A#A» 
programs.     There  wore  15,806  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  15,031  in  the  1938 
program.    Applications  for  pajnnents  covered  991,000  acres,  or  73  percent  of  the 
croplojid  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  prograin  caid  907,128  acres,  or  65  percent  of 
the  cropland,  under  the  1938  progrcjn,  , 

Soil-building  practices  xrorc  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 
the  A.A.A.  progrojns  for  1937  and  1938: 


Unit  1937  1958 

Now  seedings                .  Acres  94,385  74,229 

Grocn-manurc  and  cover  crops  Acres          5,404  3,976 

Renovation  of  grasses  Acres  — —  5,070 

Inching  Tons  — 340 

Forest  tree  practjces  Acres             865  8 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  Tons               136  878 

Natural  reseeding  of  pastures  Acres  — —  9,949 

Artificial  reseeding  of  pas-cures  Lbs.  of  seed  — 52,100 

Torraoinr  Lin.  ft.  —  8,000 

Construction  of  dcms  and  reservoirs  Cu.  yds.  —  29,355 

Wood  control  Acres         2,772  3,011 


Other  erosion  control  practices  Acres      149,850  134,274 
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In  the  United  Stc.tcs  as  a  v/holc,  mxlcr  the  1938  ^'.j^ri cultural  Conservation 
Program,  ncY/  scedings  covered  30,075,000  acres  and  grccn-naiiurc  end  cover 
crops  25,244,000  acres.    Fertilizer  and  line  applications  totaled  5,547,000  tons. 
Forest  tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  about  2,205,000 
acres*    Protected  sLuniTLor  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing 
were  carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres o     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent 
of  392,036,000  linear  feet* 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  iigri cultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Utah  farmers 
have  signed  five-year  agrcomcnts  'iTith  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser\T.Gc  for  donpletc 
programs  of  erosion  control  end  good  land  management.    As  of  December  31,  1939, 
327  farms  including  110,651  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements.  This 
figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Co:iservation  projects,  CCC  cojnp  soil  conservation 
work  areas,  and  farms  plained  cooperatively  by  the  Soil  Conservation  SerT.-lce  and 
State  SKtension  Service,     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  crgcaiized  under  State  lav:, 
include  5,965  farms  cjid  2,835,760  acres, 

Approxim.ately  69,371  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  been 
purchased  ojid  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  principally 
forestry  cjid  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program-. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  T;holc,  a  total  of  48,267,000  acres  of  farm,  lend 
in  82., 000  farms  were  covered  by  5-year  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservo.tion  Ser- 
vice up  to  June  30,  1939,     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  nov/  in- 
clude 68,847,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numbering  217,  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Action's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by 
January  1,  1940,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  ¥ithin 
the  217  orgcnizcd  districts  were  1,000,000  fcjrms. 
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Apprcxinatcly  8,600,000  r.cros  of  loud  miGuitcd  tc  continued  cropping  have 
boon  purchased  end  developed  for  ugos  for  vdiich  this  Icjid  is  bettor  suited,  prin- 
cipr.lly  forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approxinatcly  5  percent  of  the  30,700  farns  in  Utah  conto.in  woodland,  and 
farr.i  vrcodlands  in  the  agr:regato  cj-.iount  to  219,800  acres,  or  o.bout  3,5  percent  of 
the  S'cato's  farn  area. 

Forest  conservation  arxl  reforestation  on  both  public  and  private  Icjids  in 
Utah  have  been  advc:j.icing  rapidly  fren  1932  to  1940,     Under  the  Clarkc-McITary 
law,  ivhich  pro  "/ides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  trees,  114,500  trees  vrcre  distributed  for  planting  on  farn  Icjads  during 
1939#    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  ::iado  on  faiT.i  lands  under 
agrccnent  Vv-lth  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

The  U.  S,  Forest  Service  adi^iinistors  7,753,411  acres  in  the  9*  National 
Forests  in  Uto.h«    Under  the  provisions  of  the  yiTeeks  Lcxi  norc  than  100,000 
lorf-producing  acres  have  been  purclx.sed  or  approved  for  purchase  by  the  No.ti:-nal 
Forest  Reservation  Corxiission  in  6  years.     Through  protection  cjid  careful  nojiage- 
nont  they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productiin. ty. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  norc  than  1,400,000  people  vdsitcd  the  9* 
National  Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  nany  of  then  using  the  187  developed 
caxip grounds,     11,715,000  board  feet  of  tinbor  valued  at  $24,161  v.^ore  cut  on  theso 
National  Forests  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1939,  158  acres  v/ero  reforested  by  planting,  bringing  the  total 

National  Forest  land  successfully  plcjitod  in  Utah  to  555  acres, 

*  Ashley  LaSal  "'fasatch 

Cochc  IJr.nti 

Dixie  PcTTcll 

Fi  s  hlcJko  Uinta 
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In  the  United  Stcctes  as  a  '.Thole,  the  national  forest  svston  no'7  includes 
about  175  nillion  acres  in  40  States.    More  than  12  Liillion  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  na-cional  forests  since  Mo>rch  1933,  about  2^ 
tines  as  nuch  land  as  vies  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  i^roceding  22  years. 
Approxinatcly  125  nillion  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  lojid» 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shclterbolt    Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  been  used  in  11,000  r.dlcs  of  plantings  caid  provido  .  protec- 
tion for  about  3  inillion  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  ivhere  protection  is 
especially  needed. 

About  314,000  trees  were  planted  on  fari.i  lends  in  1938  in  the  fam  forestry 
progran  of  the  Soil  Conservr.tion  Service,  and  55  nillion  trees  wore  distributed 
for  farn  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  tlirough  the  Clarke-McLTary 
lav/. 

Under  the  A«A«A#  prograi.i  in  1938  about  55,445  acres  of  farn  land  v/ere 
planted  to  forest  trees. 

P;.RT  THREE:  GREu'.TER  SECUPJTY  im  BETTER  LIVIMG  OIT  THE  L'JTD 

Aside  fron  the  progrcjn  designed  to  provido  greater  equality  of  incono  for 
agriculture  as  a  v-/hole,  and  nati on-v.ridc  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  norc  needy  fam  fa2".iilies  requiring  additional  aid  to  becone  self- 
supporting.    Special  programs  have  been  directed  to  lav-inconc  farners  suffering 
fron  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farndng  practices,  Trorn-out  or 
inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overTThelnlng  debt. 

Fron  1935  to  1940  in  Utah,  the  Fi.rn  Security  ..d-.iLni  strati  on  aided  5,480 
farn  fo^nilies  T;ith  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  ^5,091,700  to  enable 
then  to  get  a  noTT  start  and  again  becone  self-supporting.  ^ 


By  follorring  conplctc  farn  raid  hone  ncjiaf^cnont  plans  in  1939,  4,266 
rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Utah  had  cji  avero.gc  not  inconc  of  |862.81  per  family 
as  conparcd  iTith  |749,74  in  the  year  before  they  cane  to  F.  S,  A.  for  help, 
cm  increase  of  15  p'-rcent,  and  increased  their  average  net  v/orth  over  and 
above  all  debts  by  32  percent  in  the  sane  period*     Thus  these  farilios  had  added 
§3,201,249  to  the  "vealth  of  their  connunities  a.nd  increased  their  ovrn  annual  . 
inconcs  by  a  total  of  ^^482,335,     The  t^rpical  rehabilitation  fcjnily  in  Utah  has 
borrowed  $1,214,02  and  already  has  repaid  |425*27.    Utah  rehabilitation  borrov/ers 
in  1939  produced  |973,587  vrorth  of  r^oods  for  hone  consunption,  conpared  Ydth 
5^706,364  vrorth  before  entering  the  P'arn  Security  Adndni  strati  on  prorrcjn.  In 
1939  these  fai.iilies  ca.nncd  an  avcrarc  of  321  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  per 
fmTiily,  for  hone  cons Uiaptionj  produced  an  average  of  538  gallons  of  nilk  per 
fcjiily;  and  an  average  of  27-i-  tons  of  forago  per  fandl^/*     Rehabilitation  berrovrcrs 
in  Utah  are  now  operating  an  average  of  162  acres,  an  increase  of  41.68  acres 
sinoo  they  cane  to  the  -pror;roju     This  increased  acreage^  vmilc  not  adding 
natorially  to  the  production  of  connorcial  crops,  has  naintaincd  a. better  diet 
for  these  fanilies. 

At  the  close  of  1939,  21,120  Utah  fanilics  lir.d  received  gro.nts  for  onergenoy 
relief  aggregating  ^i}409,415. 

Under  tho  Bankhead- Jones  Act  loans  for  farn  purchases  were  nadc  to  10 
tenant  fai-.iilics  in  Utah  as  of  Docenber  31,  1939,  aggregating  f^j73,505. 
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In  thG  United  Stcitcs        a  whole,  frcn  1S35  to  19-^0,  the  Fcm  Security  S^- 
Dinistration  aided  approxinatoly  800,000  farn  faiiiLliGS  -.Yith  rehabilitation  loans, 
By  follor.''in5  conplctc  fam  ojnd  home  Dana.gcncnt  plar.s,  360,000  of  tiicso  borrowers 
covered  by  a  survey  in  1939  had  increased  iiieir  net  worth  ever  csid  above  all 
debts  by  26  percent,  and  tlicir  prodjaction  of  food  for  hone  oonsunption  by  64 
percent.    The  average  borrower  reported  increasing  liis  net  vrorth  by  norc  than 
0230 .42  since  coring  in'co  the  pro  gran. 

The  Fcjn  Security  .Adrdnistration  has  ni?-de  rehabilito.ti  on  loans  totalling 
ncre  than  ^;j)3 70, 000,000  since  1935,    Altliough  those  leans  are  usually  nade  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  uvah  of  the  noncy  is  not  yet  due,  these  f amors  who 
could  net  get  adequate  credit  fron  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  nore  thra 
i^)130,000,OGO  into  the  U»  S»  vrcasujryg     Ultinately  it  is  expected  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  these  leans  mil  be  collected. 

tfeidor  the  Bonlche ad- Jones  _\ct,  learns  for  fai^.  purchases  vrc-re  nado  to  6,678 
tenant  fanilios  by  Deccnbcr  31,  1939.     In  the  fiscal  year,  1940,  vrith  an  increase 
appropriation,  7,000  such  Ine-n^s  arc  being  mdc. 
Rural  51e ctri  f i cati  on 

By  Juno  30,  1939,  the  ^ural  Electrification  ixdnLrJ.strati on  had  mdo  allot- 
ncnts  in  Utah  aggregating  |5-59,000  for  the  construction  of  417  nllcs  of  line 
to  serve  1529  farn  fc~dlies. 

3y  June  30,  1939,  16,500,  or  54,2  percent  of  the  fcxns  in  tlx  State,  had 
central  station  ser\rico. 

There  v.'-cre  3  RSLl- financed  rural  electric  systens  in  tlie  State  by 
Scptonber  1,  1939. 
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As  of  Juiic  30,  1940,  $127,000  of  tho  total  allota:icnts  mdc  to  the 
cooperatives  was  sot  aside  for  the  construction  of  tiYo  r^cncrating  plants* 

i' 

j.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural  Electri- 

fication  Adnini  strati  on  of  the  Department  of  A^riculturo  has  riade  total  allctiicnts 
of  §273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  mles  of  lino  to  servo  600,000 
farm  fanilies.    j'iZrcady  400,000  farns  have  been  connected  to  HEi^- sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  v/hich  are  cooperatively  managed.    The  nunber  of  electri- 
fied farns  in  the  United  States  has  r.iore  than  doubled  fron  1935  to  the  present 
tine,    Approxinately  25  percent  of  /jacrican  farns  were  electrified  by  January  1, 
1940,  Gonparcd  with  10.9  percent  on  January  1,  1935« 


Denooracy  hr.s  been  both  the  end  and  the  neans  of  HationoJ.  Farr.i  Pro n;r cans 
fron  1933  to  the  present.     Through  local  coi-nnitteos,  fanners  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  local  adanini  strati  on. 

About  6  nil  lion  of  the  Nation*  s  6,800,000  farncrs  are  parti  cipatinr;;  in  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Pro  gran  today.     Participation  in  Utah  rjid  in 
the  United  States  since  the  iuul  began  in  1933  v/as  as  follows: 


PA.RT  FOUR:  STRENGTHMIM  DElviOCPu.CY  THROUGH  THE  KIM'!  PROG-R/J^'IS 


Utah 


United  States 


iJunber  of  contracts 
accepted  by  i^ul 


1933 
1934 
1935 


5,647 
17,425 
16,742 

1,955 


1933 
1934 
1935 


1,625,912 
3,105,110 
3,399,779 


1936  1/ 


1936  _l/ 


291,652 


l/  Winter 


wheat  and. 


rye  contracts  mdo  before  January  6,  1936. 
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Utcih 


XJnitccl  States 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


14,838 
15,806 
15,031 
17,000 


Nunbcr  of  payees  unccr 
the  ^i^ri cultural  Con- 
servation Pror;rD2i 

1936 
1937 

1938 
1939 


3,880,447 
3,743,904 
5,248,796 
5,764,200 


The  results  of  refercnduji  votes  among  Utah  f amors  show  the 
dcncjid  for  full  application  of  the  A»i'uA«  progrCiXis,     Inport:n.t  referenda  in 
which  UtcJi  farners  participated  Tjcro  as  folla^s: 


Nature  of 

Rcf  crondu::i 

!  Votes 

of  Parti ci- 

:  Percent 

Date  , 

!      patin;^  FariTicrs 

r  For 

1  For 

!  iVx.inst 

Corn- ho  r; 

October  1934- 

;  969 

94  : 

91 

l^cat 

May  1935 

!4,460  ! 

425  1 

91 

Corn-hog 

October  1935 j 

il,396  . 

!                99  ! 

I  93 

In  Utah  in  1940,  there  'Tore  145  nonbors  cjid  alternates  cf  county 
connittees  and  445  ncnbors  and  alternates  of  coDxiunity  /..A* A*  con:n.ttces 
which  adrdnistor  the  A'^ricult^aral  Conservation  Prorran  locally.     There  'vere  also 
27  coimty  co:3iittccs  of  the  Farn  Security  Ac'jnini  strati  on  in  the  State  and  4 
county  tcncait  purchase  ccrxnitteos.    Coopcrouting  v/ith  the  Farn  Credit  Ad::dnistra- 
ti on  wore-  36  local  Hational  Farn  Loan  Associations  and  2  Production  Credit 
Associations • 
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Soil  Coiis crvctioii  Districts,  orsc^.izcd  uixlcr  Str.to  Ztc:.'!,  induce  5,965 
farns  cuxl  cover  2,835,760  acres  in  Utah. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  arc  organized  end  dcvelcpcd  under  State  laws 
by  famers,  ".The  have  cn.  oppcrtu^iity  to  e:cpres3  their  preferences  both  as  tc 
planning;;  a-x".  operations  vrlthin  the  District,     By  necms  cf  these  Diotricts  famers 
con  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  -iihorcu^hly  along  -i^atcrshed  lines 
with  technical  assistance  often  being  furnished  by  local.  State  and  Federal 
a^cncie  s  . 

Lend  Use  Flaniiing  by  Fcjrncrs 

Lcjid  Use  Planning  Corrrdttces  steady  all  agricultnoral  problens,  and  hew 
Federal,  State,  ar^d.  local  agricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.  Represen- 
tative farn  people  and  agricultural  officials  cxc  nenbers  of  beii^  county  and 
comunity  plonning  cemittecs.    In  this  way  famers  have  a  voice  in  plc^ining 
what  all  public  agricultural  agencies  rail  do  in  their  conrrunitics. 

In  Utr-h,  28  county  Land  Use  Flamming  Corr.nttees,  v.ath  1,570  farner 
nenbers,  have  been  fomed  caid  others  were  expected  'be  be  organized  in  1940, 

In  the  LYiited  States  as  a  whole,  approxinatcly  135,000  fcj^ncrs  served  on 

corjTiittecs J  tliero  were  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Coiinit^:;ees j  1,289  Tencait  For- 
chasc  Co!:Erj.tteos5  ar^i'.  appro xinrwtely  1,500  con^ittees  for  rehabilitation  loans; 
about  3,700  active  National  Farn  Leer.  Associations,  end  528  Predueti cn  Credit 
Associations^  appro2d.nately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized 
or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  wore  apprcrdioately  19,000  famers  by  the  end  of  1939  participating 
as  nenbers  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Connittces,  ejid  65,000  as  nenbers  of  ccn- 
nunity  Land  Use  Planning  Coi-.i?nttecs# 


